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Are now offering a large stock of this seasop’ 
importations in select 


Decorative Stuffs 


All the late designs and colorings in the prevailing gy 
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of decoration are fully represented. 
One trial of ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLAST- a” ‘ . 

ERS will convince the most skeptical of their 4 Brocatelles, Silk Tapestries 

merits. f Damasks, Plushes, Light Silks, Velours 
The eminent Henry A. Mort, Jr. Ph.D., F.C.S., late Goy- 1 ih 
ernment Chemist, certifies : 


French Cretonnes, Novelties in Lace Curtains. 


‘*My investigation of ALLCOCK’'s P« ROUS Pi ASTER shows it to contain | - : Inexpensive Fabrics in complete assortme 


valuabie and essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, 
and I find it superior to and more efficient than any other plaster. 


(RoucH & FITZGERALD, 
——————=_a 

E= a TRUNKS 

eatay 4 BAGS, 
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re(a ss : 
| qs _ || DREss sUIT ______ ——— 
h it <=) CASES. 
iI || IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEFPERS 
= . Teas, Coffees i . 


Samples and estimates on request 


BROADWAY,18th & rgthSts. NEW YORI 


Gj ee ‘ wreocer Nines, Liquors, Provisions 
se Wi —— Canned Goods, Butter, Egys, Poultry, Game, Fruits. 
yetables, etc. Soldat Whol-sale Prices, in reasonabi 





or Label” 


|S THE [RYEST AND FINEST 
Re camier Toilet Preparations. CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD. 
en oe pa THE NEW SHAPES 


E Ve 
6 SROADW 688 BROADWAY qu . Saving 25 p.c. Goods delivered freein and ) .~ 
weits Br 65 pik. : I out of the city. FAMILY& HOTEL SUPPLY COMPAN ¥ ee o) = { { 
701 SIXTH AVENUE. 14, 316 Greenwich Strect. LAC 
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ja SE A new weekly illustrated society 
ne, : Tr 


Honcxins & Hopckin 


Taors ano Breecues Maxcas, 


27 SCHOOL STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


journal, has just appeared and is a 

very attractive. The illustrations 

m are not only delineations of cur- T tH e 

x. rent fashions but are also inter- 

esting pictures, each forming a KN OX 
scene in which the persons de- 

picted are attired in accordance a] AT 
with the present styles. The 


literary contents include short 
stories and matters relating to 
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are now ready and for sale at 
194 5th Ave., under Fifth Ave- 
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- fashion and society. The new CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES 
periodical is bright, entertaining, nue Hotel, and 212 Broadway POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
and in touch with the times. (cor. Fulton Street), New-York ; RIDING TROUSERS, 

Ah Dolggpong Sek “¢ Musical Review.” 340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 193 LEGGINGS, ETC. 


YER, State Street, Chicago, and by the 
principal hatters in every city of 
the Union. 


HARRIET HUBBARD A 


305 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH 


Me 


“ The King 
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Zollhaus, 


German 


Natural 


Table Waters”? 





Of exceptional purity and excellence. It mixes well with Wines and Spirits, the peculiar softness, which its natural gas lends to the taste, rendering it admin 
idapted for the purpose London Lancet. 
‘““NO DINNER OR BANQUET IS CONSIDERED «EN REGLE’*® WITHOUT ‘JOHANNIS.” Its Purity is Undoubted..’—London Court ircu 
Sold at all First-class Places, and by leading Grocers and Wine Merchants. 
H. P. FINLAY & CO., 50 Broap Street, New York, Sole Agent for U.S. and Can? 
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4, SOCIAL NECESSITY 


y sorry tha ce a previous ¢ 
ith a thousand regret 











NOT A GOOD NAME 








Nooper: “I object to the term ‘crank’ for 
a man whose mind always runs in the same 
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groove and who is forever impressing his 
opinions on you.” 
SumMWway: ‘ What’s your objection ?” 


SNOOPER: “ Well, a mechanical crank can be 
turned, but the animate crank can’t.” 
WILL CULTIVATE BANGS 

TEACHER: “ How will you ever get along in 


the world if you never learn to spell ? ”’ 
LirrLe Datsy (firmly): *¢1 shall not need 
know how to spell; I intend to be a typewriter.’ 


to 


, 


SHE WAS POSITIVE 


HE: 
What makes you so sure ? 

SHE (confidingly): “It is the only thing on 
which mamma and papa have ever agreed.” 


“You seem to be positive that I love you. 


” 


NOT IN IT 

“ Why does the young man inthe corner talk 
so much of Sour smart set,’ Mr. Van Wither ? 
> 


Is he a member ?’ 
“ No; that is why he talks as if he were.” 
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IMPORTED DIRECT 


“These muffins are hard and stale,” growled 
Mr. Dickens at breakfast. 

“ Well, I can’t help it,” said Mrs. Dickens. 
“« They’re fresh from London.” 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S DILEMMA 
Jenkins: “ Mrs. Fuller says she believes you 
only pretend to know about ceramics, and that 
you didn’t tell her anything about her specimens.” 
TRuMBULL: “ Well, after she gave me their 
history as heirlooms I couldn’t, you know, with- 
out giving her the lie.” 


AN EASY SETTLEMENT 


“The last time I saw Trotter he was deeply in 


love with two girls. How did he settle the mat- 
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“Oh, easily enough—only one would have 
him.” 


A GOOD REASON 


S35 


“Why do you ask me for my autograph f 
asked the poet who liked to hear words of praise. 

“Because you are the only one who can write 
it,” said the applicant, meekly. 


ACROSS THE 
RUBICON 

He: “ My dear, 

I have discharged 
Bridget, as you re- 
but 
says she won’t go.” 
“SHE: “ What are 
to 


quested, she 


you. going do 
> >] 


about it 


He: “ Well, I 
thought we might 


rent another house, 
vou know.” 


POOR JAWKINS 


“ Jawkins says 


he’s mighty — glad, 


on one 
that the hoops are 


returning.” 


account, 


“ Why, for good- 
ness sake ?”’ 
“ His wife will 


have something else 
to try her dress skirts 
on now.” 


NOT THE SAMI 
SH Won't you tie my shoe tor me, Jack ?”’ 
Hi *“* Will vou give mea matrimonial knot tot 
HI * Yes, Lil give you a matrimonial * not. 


ipplement 


1 Vogue, see 
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AT THE AMBASSADOR’S RECEPTION 


Evsir: ** Whata delicious burr Lord Cairngorm over 
there has to his speech.”’ 

MABEL (wearily): ** That must account forthe hoary- 
headed old chestnuts he has been boring us with all 
winter 


MUTUALLY MISUNDERSTOOD 


An EpIsopE AT A SUBSCRIPTION-MUSICALE 


THE HOSTESS MUSES 


Ear! dear! who was it that said “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing?” That man 
should have gone through the ordeal of a 
New York season in the character of host. Perhaps 
he drew his clever apothegm from a kindred experi- 
ence. ‘lhe observation has the stamp of a mind 
wrung with the problem of reconciling Bohemia 
with Convention, the talented of Bourgeoisie with 
the critical haut monde; but certain ’tis that a 
truer word was never spoken. Of course, we so- 
ciety sovereigns must keep ourselves in patronage, 
so to speak, with the Sunday newspaper millions, 
by choosing, here and there, some poor wretch of a 
genius to lionize. Besides, it’s English ; but it is 
certainly trying to the chooser, and a very bad thing 
for the lion. Some day I shall advertise ; Wanted— 
A School of lionizing, where artists, in all the arts 
and degrees of madness, may acquire the 
arts: that of homage with grace and 
humility. 

Bless me! The these 
Was there anything comparable in the history of 
the world? What is to be done? They enter at 
the front door. ‘They demand instant audience, 
the most inviting end of the salon, the silence of 


receiving 


assumption of people ! 


the great sea w hile they invocate the gods in some 
form or other—these long-maned ’cellists and 
pomaded tenors, smelling of benzine and creme de 
menthe; these modish dialect bards with excrucia- 
ting cravats and nasal twang; these blatant impres- 
sionist painters with their * nocturnes ” in London 
fog and “symphonies” in Philadelphia brick-dust. 
Sull, here we go on tolerating them month after 
month in a manner truly compromising were they 
not of that third sex—Bohemian—to which even 
the autocrats of the other two must needs now and 
then unbend. Yes, and we are obliged to tolerate 
blizzards, and spurious nobles, and unpaid chefs 
now and then; but do they usurp the birthright of 
betters ? And whence this as- 

As if the 


musician who saws up cords and cords of catgut 


their 
sumption of greatness and authority ? 


Nay, nay. 


nightly, or who juggles with the bungholes of a 
Hute, or castigates an unottending Steinway is one 
bit more of a musical genius than my modiste who 
plays with a master touch those unique and ever- 
new harmonies of color and ettect—svmphonies of 
light and shade, delicate, sensuous and pleasing. As 
if there ever lived poet of daintier arts and wider 
range of fancy than my chef, whose patties are 
madrigals that steal into the soul like a dream, 
whose endless confections are heroics of sustaining 


and invigorating quality, and whose poems have 
that higher merit in that they may be eaten, which, 
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alas! is denied the bilious bard who lives in dis- 
tressingly intimate relations with a Thesaurus and a 
rhyming dictionary. And yet, does our happy com- 
poser in soft velvets and laces demand introductions 
to his lordship or his grace, our honored right-hand 
guests? Does our below-stairs bard ensconce 
himself presumptuously in the conservatory, to be 
adored of Vassar débutantes and intense maidens of 
uncertain age and unrealized affections ? 

For instance, now, here is the great Anton 
Bjornstein Sverderhoff, the flutist, in the salon yon- 
der, blowing hogsheads of continental wind into a 
gold- mounted instrument, at four dollars a cubic 
foot, without even the justice of a gas-meter to 
prove the servant worthy of his hire. Just look 
at the faces of the listeners, I beg of you! Nota 
soul there but wishes the perspiring ‘Teuton and his 
death-dealing flute were safely locked in some tenth- 
story padded cell of Wagner’s Valhalla. Now and 
then some one pities the poor wretch who, for a 
living, must do such distressing things ; but it Is 
very wearisome and—what shall I say ?—head- 
achy ; and, worse than that, expensive. And yet, 
these people claim to be of a superior race of ‘be- 
ings—so engrossed with the things of heaven that 
the things of the earth earthy, such as combs and 
clean linen, have no charms for them, preferring to 
noisy 





wallow in a wealth of mane, baggy trousers, 
celluloid cufts, and gloves such as the undertakers 
give the pallbearers at a Bleecker Street funeral, 
and to whom cleanliness is next to godlessness. 

And yet, as I say, we must tolerate, as we do, 
dull sermons and saucy deputy sculls now at 
then, because it is the thing. Pray, what would 
become of us if we did not give ourselves up to 
the pleasures which others seem to enjoy, but 
don’t? Why, the press, pulpit and forum would 
rise up and denounce us as monarchists, and all 
sorts of hateful things. But, bless us! is it not 
very trying ? 

THE ARTIST SOLILOQUIZES 

And this is the Haut Monde that they choose 
to ‘spell with capitals in this belauded land ! 
Is it not all a cheap marionnette of monarchy, a 
puppet-show of patricianism? What a collocation 
of upholstered manikins, who do not know a flute 
from a frankfurter! And I, the recognized author- 
ity in my art, after thirty years of faithful service to 
the most lovely instrument that God has given to 
add to the measure of man’s life, after the "plaudits 
of kings and emperors, the friendship of great minds 
and the envy of struggling thousands, [ must stand 
here and draw inspiration from that devine waste of 
rouge and chalk—for what? appreciation? No; 
hard, cold, elusive but con- 





for money, my friend 
venient—the god of modern fetichism. 
My hostess to-night had the effrontery to ask me 


an insulting question: ** Why is it,” said she, “ that 
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men who achieve greatness in the arts, while devot- 
ing no more time nor assiduity than they who ac- 
cumulate vast fortunes, are praised and petted, dined, 
wined and adored, while the mere millionaire, who 
is the rarer man to find in cosmopolitan affairs, a 
less proportion per thousand capita, goes unheralded 
save by scheming tradesmen and fee-hunting foot- 
men?” Was not this an amazing question? | 
answered it—forcefully, to the point. 


How? By overwhelming silence ! 
And yet these fallen ‘Titans in 


purple and pearls do not realize the 
presence of a god in their midst—one 
who by the force and fervor of his 
genius, calls, Prometheus-like, the fire 
from heaven to kindle their sluggish 
souls—they do not realize the sacri- 
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fice, the ever-renewed enthusiasms, the wrecks 
of hopes, shattered ambitions and mountainous 
trials over which struggles to 
a signal mastery art whose 
divinity is so far removed that they regard it as a 


genius achieve 


over some very 
savage contemplates the movements of the heavens. 


They have the vulgar notion that enthusiasm is 


















** Do you believe, Colonel! Lewi 

** | used to, but I don't now.”’ 
**Why not?’ 

** He assures me so often that he doe 
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GRANDMOTHER’s ,GRANDDAUGHTER 


M Arjorie went to the masquerade, 
4 Dressed in her grandmother's old brocade ; 


She was gaily powdered, and patched and laced, 


With a very long skirt, and avery short waist, 


To the strains of the music we danced away; 
The old gown rustled, and seemed to say : 
** Young man, I am older by far than you. 


Pray listen to me, and I'll tell you true, 


** How Marijorie’s grandmamma, years ago, 
Served many a wigged and pow dered beau. 
She would sit on the stairs, and cut quadrilles 


She had promised to gallants all satin and frill 


‘* she'd flirt with a judge or a captain or Tory, 
And each would tell her the old, old story : 
with maidenly art, she sat below 
The snow-white berries of mistletoe. 
ware of the granddaughter, young and 
grandmother did, she'll also dare: 


ensnare you, too, 





Be Nn 5 Sh aimee 


athe AS LENE hol oe 


synonymous with a species of madness, with weak 
stomachs and tables d’héte, with an utter absence 
of a sense of proportion, like a man who walks 
with his nose in an Alpine cloud, his feet in the 
mires of squalor and disrepute, domestic inharmony 
and unpaid bills. 
these brutalizing spectacles through which conven- 
tion sees all things distorted and darkened? Con- 


vention! . Is not the very word a watchword of 


anarchy—the anarchy of stagnation, of effeminacy, 
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of surfeit on luxury, of fallen idols—Rome’s an- 
archy, Babylon’s anarchy? Do they not know 
that the very stronghold of art is the ignoring of 
convention ?. 
And yet, the unbounded assurance of these beau- 
” cries to heaven. 
They seem to be of the notion that a mountain of gold 
elevates them above the heaven of the patriarchs 


tifully arrayed “ Fést,-ochsen 


and saints. “hey even have the audacity to ques- 
tion our rights of precedence—we who bear the 
symbols of the favor of the gods in our right arms, 
the voices of the angels in our hearts. Poor yard- 
stick dolls! like new-minted pennies whose chiefest 
worth is in being all alike in value and in kind, they 
excite only the sympathies of men of parts. It is 
distressing to see so many years going to waste, 
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Will the world be ever rid of 
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that, given to one who bears a great purpose in his 
heart, might achieve greater ends for God and the 
betterment of mankind. 

And yet, it is our duty to exercise a becoming 
charity toward them—to elevate those who will 
not elevate themselves, to instil into their monoto- 
nous lives some deeper raison d’étre than a cotillon 
ball or a ducal scandal. It is the inveteracy of 
their ignorance that is heart-hardening 
sistency with which they cling not only to the 





the per- 


things which are Casar’s, but which are bad. “1 
know that it is not high art, but I[ like it!” In 
this is wrapped up all the sophistry and presumption 
of money-madness, of criminal ignorance, of un- 
punishable effrontery. What shall the end be? 
Will republics go on building separate little mon- 
archies on every third corner, consolidating one 
after another, till the feudal era of sloth and sensu- 
God forbid ! 
edifying to see even so little true power as there is 


ality return? But it is not certainly 
in money, in the hands of those who so misprize 
the gifts of genius, and leave unrecognized the 
masters, and the masterpieces of those who give up 
their lives to the perfection of an art. Ah, my 
friend, is not this a problem almost beyond human 


solution? Charles Edward Barns. 
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OF INTEREST TO HER 


Here are very few social functions that inter- 

I est a woman so much as fancy balls, dom- 

ino parties and, above all, masquerades. 
To dispense with her own identity for a few hours, 
and with the assistance of paint, powder, patches 
and diamonds, to transform herself into a queen or 
princess of some remote period of history, or to 
array herself in draperies — an exquisite 
painting of some renowned artist, or, better still, to 
slip into domino and mask, and wich feet, hand 
and face so thoroughly disguised that recognition is 
impossible, to mystify her nearest relations and 
drive her best friends to absolute frenzy, is about 
the greatest lark that a clever 
pretty woman can enjoy. Of 
course she must take some one 
into her confidence when she 
departs on such an expedition and 
have at least one male relation 
to watch her from a distance, and 
convey her quietly and myster- 
iously to her home. before the 
ball room becomes riotous or 
disorderly. But up to that time 
what an excitement will some- 
times occur, and how well-known 
men will rack their brains to dis- 
cover a graceful and intriguing 
mask, who knows all their attairs, 
and can torment them within an 
inch of their lives ! 

At the Arion ball, which took 
place some weeks ago, there were 
about a dozen ladies heavily masked and draped 
—three of them exactly alike and = of the 
same height and figure—who fitted from one 
society man to another, and so bewildered them, 
with ‘telling questions, bits of gossip and in- 


formation, mainly about themselves, and so en- 
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tranced them with their pretty graceful move- 
ments and the complete absence of anything fast or 
risqué, in their appearance or remarks, that the un- 
fortunate youths whom they intriguéd—to use the 
conventional French term—have been moving 
heaven and earth to discover their names ever since. 
But so well guarded were they, by the husband, 
brother or friend, who had them in charge, that not 
a suspicion of seeds identity has been rev seied 

One great mistake that is sometimes made by 
ladies, when they attend a masquerade, is to be 
chaperoned by their husbands, especially when the 
husband happens to be a conspicuous or well- 
known man. As a matter of course, he has his 
wife always in sight, and while he knows little or 
nothing of what she is saying or doing, he is 
obliged to be extremely circumspect in his own 
conduct, lest the lady should call him to account. 
The wise ones among his friends immediately sus- 
pect that he is w atched, and decide that the bearer 
of his name must be present, or Thomas, Richard 
or Henry would not be so remarkably well be- 
haved. In this way two very well-known society 
women were detected at the Arion ball, but as they 
had not the nerve to make themselves attractive or 
conspicuous, no great harm was done. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, however, they had no enjoyment what- 
ever, and eal succeeded in spoiling their husbands’ 
fun without having any of their own. 


Elaborate dinners and luncheons were by no 
means cut off trom the social calendar during 
the season of Lent. On the contrary, money was 
wildly lavished upon the decorations, and imagina- 


tions exhausted in the effort to devise some new 
thing for the hospitable dining board. The flowers 
that bloom in the spring were, of course, the most 
in request, and were urged into premature bloom by 
glass and forcing houses. ‘Tulips, jonquils, lilacs, 
lilies-of-the-valley, or even the modest snowdrop, 
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have never dreamed of 
pushing their little heads 
above the cold, frosty 
ground and yet they were 
to be seen in every flor- 
ists’ window and adorning 
every dinner or supper 
table. At an early spring 
dinner, a new and very 
costly service of gold 
plate was used—at least 
we must take it for 
granted that the exquisite 
ornaments were of silver 
gilded, as only the Shah 
of Persia could afford to 
have a dinner service for 
thirty persons of — solid 
gold. On this occasion 





the old-fashioned épergne 
was revived, a_ central 
ornament for the table, which is both high and 
large,while grouped about it were exquisite vases and 
compotiers, to hold flowers 
and bon-bons. The blossoms 
chosen were lilies-of-the-val- 
ley and purple orchids, and 
the effect of delicate color, 
contrasted with the rich heavy 
gold of the service, was 
wonderfully effective. ] 
could, myself, have willingly 
dispensed with the orchids, 





as two contrasting tints are 

always more artistic and less glaring than three, but 
the glittering table, in the large dining hall, with 
its tapestried walls, silver sconces and candelabra 
and the richly dressed women around it, many of 
them very handsome, was a sight not often seen 
apart from the courts of kings. 

The day after this sumptu- 
ous banquet | went with a 
friend who had been present 
at it to one of the leading 
Horists’, to give an order for 
a dinner at her own house a 
few days later. She glanced 
with a dissatisfied air at reses, 
violets, pansies, sweet-scented 
bulbs, and others that were 





gorgeous to look at, but with- 
out any perfume at all. At last 
she said, * All these are too showy and too costly, 
[ don’t want my table to look as it I had spent my 
last cent upon it. Show me something simpler.” 
And forthwith the florist opened an immense box, 
filled with field daisies of the cultivated variety. 
* "Those will do,” she said, as she gazed admiringly 
at the starry blossoms, and when I saw them 
massed together in crystal bowls and vases I could 
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not help congratulating my friend on her good 
taste. 

“ Next time it shall be mignonnette,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘1 have never seen a table dressed with 
it, tothe exclusion of all other flowers, but I am 
perfectly certain that with delicate greens, such as 
ferns and smilax, it would be lovely. And then 
the perfume is so irresistible—so fresh and pure— 
without the overpowering sweetness of heliotrope 


a 


, 


lilacs, or even violets.” 


Very few persons are aware of the large fortunes 
realized by florists in these days by the cultivation 
and sale of flowers. I have been told by an emi- 
nent florist that one nurseryman alone makes an 
income of $50,000 per annum by raising one 
of the larger and more beautifui varieties of the 
American Beauty rose. 


GOOD EVIDENCE 


SHE (after the service): *“* What makes you 
think my feet are so small?” . 

He: “I noticed, while we were in church, that 
you seemed to have no trouble in getting them into 
my silk hat.” 


CERTAINLY NOT 


* You don’t mean to say that in Chicago ladies 
wear gloves at dinner ?” 

“ Why of course they do, would you have them 
eat asparagus without ?” 


BUCKLES AS A TOILETTE ACCESSORY 


‘NEveral varieties of buckles for gowns and for 
S hat ornamentation, are to be found included 
among the necessary articles of woman’s 
adorning. “he metal buckle has displaced the 
Rhinestone one to a great degree in millinery. 

In the samples given on this and on the opposite 
page, gilt, steel, and oxidized metals are employed. 
The designs are so clearly portrayed in the engrav- 
ings, that detail description is unnecessary. 


A MATTER OF BRAINS 


Olly glanced unconsciously at the hat rack as 
he drew on his lett glove. “Vhere was 


something different in its appearance, he 
thought, but he was for a time quite unable to de- 
termine what it was. ‘The fact of the matter was, 
Dolly was not gifted with a superabundance of in- 
tellect. He realized the fact himself. 
was because he was so frank in acknowledging his 


Perhaps it 


deficiency that his friends seldom reterred to it. 
He was a charming companion—when one wished 
to rest one’s tired brain, and he was the kind of 
fellow you could always borrow money from on 
the slightest pretext. “Therefore he was tolerated, 
and managed to find an occasional companion at 
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the club. Therefore he was called * Dolly” by 
everyone, from the steward of the club up, although 
he y aeaihae the name and much preferred the more 
dignified, even heroic appellation, “Adolphus,” with 
which he had been christened. 

By the time Dolly had reached the forefinger of 
his left hand in the careful adjustment of his pain- 
fully new-looking gloves his mentality had been 
worked up to the pitch of reason. He observed 
that there was a strange cane in the hat rack, pre- 
cisely like the cane Jack Hazzard carried, and that 
—* card was on the receiver. ‘This meant, 
beyond a doubt, that Hazzard had been in the 
house eg at least during the afternoon, and, 
departing, had left his cane. Dolly was a wile 
troubled by this. Not on account of the cane— 
Hazzard could get that at any time—but why 
should his old schoolfellow, Jack Hazzard, the 
very man, although a poor young lawyer, Dolly 
cared for ane admired more than any other man in 
the world, call at the house and not ask for him? 
They had been in the same class at college. Jack 
had graduated with honors—Dolly had graduated, 
in spite of private tutors and Jack’s 
coaching, by the back door. But they had been 
in the same class and they were bosom friends, 
and Dolly could not understand the matter at all. 

Dolly put his gloved hand on the baluster and 
with the other scratched his temple reflectively. 
As he did so he heard a faint sob. He looked up 
in a frightened manner and listened intently. “The 
sob was repeated and it was not difficult to tell 


generous 


that it came from the library, and it was less diff- 
cult to determine that it was uttered by his sister 
Laura. 

Dolly loved but one woman in the world. The 
phrase seems trite, inasmuch as it has been repeated 
by every man to every woman he has made love 
to. But it was literally true in Dolly’s case, as any 
of the girls who would have contented themselves 
present and prospective, despite 
acknowledged. 


with his fortunes 
his lack of brains, would have 
Dolly had no thought for any woman in the world 
but his sister Laura. Her he worshipped as a su- 


perior being to himself. 


Dolly walked slowly back through the hall of 


the Van Nostrand mansion to the library. ‘There 
was a horrible fear in his mind that his friend had 
offended his sister. He could not offer a reasonable 
explanation for such a state of affairs, so he deter- 
mined to tind out what it was about—and Dolly 
seldom determined to do anything. He threw open 
the door of the library and paused. A handsome 
girl was sitting ata little rosewood desk with her 
The fugitive end of 





head resting upon her arms. 


i lace handkerchief, and an occasional tremor of 


om slight figure made it very evident to Dolly that 
he had not been mistaken in supposing that his sis- 
ter was crying. He walked very gently over to 
her and put his ungloved hand on her fluffy golden 


head. It seemed almost like taking a liberty, for 
he had never been the romping kind of boy 
who delights in teasing the other boys of his ac- 
quaintance by taking delightful liberties with a 
pretty sister. He was a little bic afraid, indeed, but 
he stroked the pretty head once or twice and felt 
unusually manly. 

“ By Jov e—Lol,” he drawled, first adjusting his 
ey e-glass (Dolly onl not talk without his eye-glass 
either properly in position or dangling from his hand), 
“ By Jove, I—I—,” but Dolly could not think of 
anything to say. Finally an inspiration came to 
him. 

“[’m awfully sorry, Lol,’ he drawled again. 

To his great surprise, far from having the desired 
effect this speech precipitated a fresh burst of tears, 
and the head shook convulsively. Dolly was non- 
plussed. ‘The only way he knew to please a girl 
who was oftended at anything was to apologize, 
but Dolly had nothing to apologize for, and could 
not guess anything. He boldly determined to do 
something desperate. He knelt down on the floor 
at her side and put his arm around her. ‘Then he 
put his mouth close to her shell-like ear, blushing 
furiously the while, and whispered, still with the 
drawl: ‘Tell a fellah what’s the mattah, Lol. 
We’ve always been old chums, haven’t we, Lol? 
Tell a fellah—p’waps I can help you, don’t you 
know. The head shook furiously in the negative. 
Dolly was discouraged, but he continued: “1 know 
I ain’t very smart, ‘ond all that—but I'll do all I 
can—indeed I will, don’t you know. ‘Tell me 
what’s the mattah, Lol.” In reply to this there 
was a burst of words, sobs, and little short drawn 
breathings, from which Dolly managed, by the aid 
of much and unusual concentration “ mind, to 
gather the fact that his sister considered herself the 
inost miserable girl in the whole world, and that she 
wished she were dead, and all that sort of thing. 

*“ But vou haven’t told me why?” continued 
Dolly. She suddenly sat bolt upright, with an 
angry look in her eyes, and said, excitedly : 

“T don’t love him—I don’t ine him a bit—I 
detest him, and papa says I must marry him.’ 

Dolly got up and walked slowly back and forth 
the le ngth of the room. He was a good deal sur- 
prised. He liked Jack—he always had. He knew 
very little about the indications of such things, but 
it had always seemed to him that Jack was a little 
sweet on Laura. P erhaps it was because he wished 
such to be the case that he had thought it. Then, 
too, Laura had alwavs seemed to be “fond of Jack. 
To be sure, she had never said anything that would 
indicate anything in particular, but it “had always 
been Dolly’s cherished wish that his chum Jack 
and his sister Laura should some day marry—and 
when they had settled, Dolly had a secret hope that 
they would let him come and live with them, the 
two beings he thought most of in the world, and 
thought of almost continually. Of course, he 














































would never marry; but they would all have plen- 
ty of money, and they would be very happy to- 
gether. It was too bad. 
Dolly’s life had been broken, and he, in turn, felt 
that he was quite the most miserable man in the 
Of course, he would never wish again 
that they should marry. If his sister actually de- 
tested Jack, he would do all in his power with his 
father to alter the latter’s decision. He would ap- 
peal to Jack’s own manliness. He was sure he 
could break it off. 

He went over to his sister, who was still sitting, 
with clenched hands and tearful eyes, where he 
had left her. He stooped over and kissed her 
white forehead. 

“ By Jove! you know,” he said, “don’t worry, 
L.ol—don’t worry, old chum—sister. I'll fix it, 
don’t you know. Jack’s always been a good friend 
of mine, and once he said he’d do anything I evah 
awsked him—it was after I did him a favah, you 
know. I’m rawther ashamed to speak of it, but I 
will now—and Ill make him give you up—and 
I’]] make him pwomise nevah to come heah again 


world. 





at all. By Jove, I will—and I[’ll take his cane 
back to him myself. He'll nevah come heah 
again. He used to be my chum, you know, but 


Jack Hazzard shall nevah come heah again to bother 
my deah old chum, my sister.” 

“ But it isn’t Mr. Hazzard!” It was a very timid 
He looked at her quickly. 
blushing, and his heart gave a sudden jump. 

“Who is it—who is it?” he said so quickly for 
him that he noticed it himself. 

“ “The Count de Froissart,”’ answered his sister, 
almost in a whisper. 

“© By Jove!” said Dolly, and then he was silent 
tor a few minutes. When he looked at her again 
she was sitting as he had seen her at first, with her 
arms on the desk and her head resting on them, 
But she was not crying. Girls are liable to do 
anything to hide a blush. 

“© T don’t like him,” said Dolly. The head made 
no answer. 

* Do you like him?” he 
shook furiously in the negative. 

“ Of cawse you don’t,” said Dolly, * you told 
me you detested him—but I’ve just found out 
something old sister—old chum, and I want you to 
tell me the truth about it. Dear old Jack Haz- 
zard, poor Jack Hazzard who hasn’t anything but 
his heart, don’t you know, my chum Jack Hazzard 
—he loves you, sister, and—you—love—him.” 
[he head shook just slightly in the affimative. 

“ Thank Gawd! ”’ said Dolly. 


voice now. She was 


The head 


asked. 





Dolly spent the afternoon at his club as usual. 
But he was a very much preoccupied Dolly. In- 
stead of spending the afternoon with the crowd of 
smart and jolly tellows who tolerated his modest 
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The only dream of 


silence for financial reasons, he remained quite 
alone in a corner of the room. The smart fellows 
made it a point to go up to him one by one and 
ask him if it were really true that he was “ think- 
ing.”” But Dolly disarmed them by the gravity of 
his manner and the look almost of decision that 
had come to his face. ‘There was one, however, 
who did not make the allusion to Dolly’s thought- 
fulness. It was the Count de Froissart, a French 
nobleman who stayed, so it was whispered, but a 
short time in one place as a rule and who had come 
to America for the purpose of marrying an heiress. 
His bankruptcy was 
too public a matter to leave any doubt about the 


He was not a bogus count. 


And it was no reflection 
against him that he wished to marry money. Who, 
if you please, does not? In the matrimonial mar- 
ket the Count was no bankrupt. Are not titles 
worth more than money ? 

The Count was more than agreeable to Dolly, 
and many were the whispered “I told you so’s”’ 
among the other clubmen as they dined together 
that evening. . 

“© They say it’s all arranged,” said Jack Dashing 
with a sigh, for Laura Van Nostrand was not only 
an heiress but a beautiful girl. 

“ We’re not in it,” said Tom Barry gruffly. 

“| take it that these noblemen are 
cleverer at making love to the fathers and sons 
than they are to the daughters,” said the witty 
Scribbler. 

“ ‘They arrive at their destination just the same,” 
said Van Dusen who, although he had a college 
education preferred as near an approach to slang as 


genuineness of his title. 


French 


was possible in polite society. 

Right o’clock arrived and Dolly and the Count 
were sitting before their last bottle of wine. 

“ ] think,” said the Count, “that [ll stroll up 
to your house and make a short call on your very 
beautiful, your exceptionally interesting sister—be- 
sides I have still a few points to discuss with Mon- 
sieur, your father. He is a man I was born to ad- 
mire.” 

“ Of cawse,” said Dolly languidly. 

** Possibly I may have the pleasure of seeing you 
later at the club. I 
make your more intimate acquaintance.” 

“« P’waps,” drawled Dolly. 

“Then I shall return,” said the Count arising 
to depart. 


have the greatest desire to 


Dolly, “if you do 
happen to be back here by nine o’clock p’waps you 


“ By the way,” continued 


wouldn’t mind giving me a lesson don’t you know, 
deah boy, in baccarat—don’t know anything about 
baccarat, you know, and want to learn. Be awfully 
stupid for you, don’t you know, but—”’ 

« Monsieur—Monsieur—not at all. 1 will 
return, prompt at the nine o’clock, | pledge you my 
word of honor. Au revoir.” And the Count 
departed. 








** He will not call on the dear old girl-chum to- 
night,” said Dolly to himself. « Eight to nine is 
hardly time enough, and that man I’m suah would 
prefer to gamble with a man who didn’t know 
how, to calling on his fiancee—at least I hope he 
would—and it he doesn’t call to-night he never 
will again.” 

At nine o’clock that evening the Count and 
Dolly repaired to a private room in the club. 

At three o’clock the next morning they emerged 
from it. The Count looked as fresh as a white- 
winged yacht when she plunges into her native 
element. His white teeth glistened and his eyes 
sparkled with the pleasure of abundant success. 
As for Dolly he was a sorry sight. His right eye 
blinked sleepily behind his monocle and his left 
seemed closed altogether. His hair was mussed 
and his collar and necktie were sadly in need of 
adjusting. “here was an unusual flush on his face, 
too, and his mouth was twitching. 

At the door of the club they parted. 

“ T condole with you, Monsieur,” said the Count 
“vou play a magnificent game of baccarat. You 
are far my superior at play I assure you. It was 
all a matter of luck—all a matter of unfortunate 
luck.” 

“No,” drawled Dolly, as he 
strect “it was a matter of bwains, don’t you know 


turned up the 


—aa matter of bwains.”’ 

It was quite four o’clock in the morning when 
Dolly walked feebly into the Van Nostrand man- 
sion. It was the first time in all his life he had 
been out so late or even late at all, unless his 
presence somewhere else accounted for his absence. 
He was not surprised therefore to find a light in 
the library, and to hear the rustle of papers that 
told that his father was waiting for him. He 
walked unsteadily into the room, walked up face to 
face with his father and sank half exhausted into a 
chair. 

“Where have you been?” asked the latter 
sternly. 

“Club,” said Dolly laconicaily. 

* Doing what, 
father, with an indication of rising anger, 

“ G: imbling,”’ said Dolly, still laconically. 

“ Fool!’ said his father. 

“ T have heard you call me that befoah, father,” 


drawled Dolly. 


kor a time the older man was silent. 


if you please continued his 


Then he 
spoke again : 

“ How 
asked. 


“ kK very cent,” 


much have you lost, Adolphus?” he 
said Dolly. 

“Ry ery cent ‘et gasped the old man. 

“Every cent,” repeated Dolly. 

** But, my son, you had in the bank in the neigh- 


” 


” said Dolly ° 


” 


borhood of ninety thousand dollars ¢ 
“Gave my checks for all of it, 
* But you can stop the checks 
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“Gave my word of honor that I wouldn’t, 
drawled Dolly again. 

*“ With whom were you playing?” 
father quickly. 

*¢ A professional gambler and a cheat,’ 
Dolly. 

Again the older man was silent for a time. Fi- 
nally he said : 

“ Adolphus, when I gave you that money [ told 
you that the income from it was sufficient to support 
you in as much style as I considered good for your 
well-being, especially, as you had, at no expense, 
a home and the use of my stable. I did not and do 
not propose to be treated by my son as most rich 
men have been treated by theirs. The ninety 
thousand dollars is a bagatelle. Your action is 
something tar different. When I gave it to you, 
you will remember that I warned you that if you 
spent part of it you would have to get along on 
income from what remained. If you spent all « 
it, you would have to go to work and earn your 
You accepted the conditions. Now, 


” 


asked his 


”” answered 


own living. 
sir, you shall 

“1 will go to work, father, and earn my own 
living.” He walked namin the door and _ halted 
there a moment irresolutely. 

“« Father,” he said, “ I want you to bweak off the 
match between the Count de Froissart and my dear 
sister. She loves an honest man and an honest 
man loves her—besides, the Count de Froissart is 
the man who won my money—p’waps it won’t be 
necessary to bweak off the match. By Jove, you 
know, I don’t think it will. He did not call on 
either you or her to-night in order to gamble with 
me—and I think he can catch a boat for France 
to-morrow.’ 

The two men stood looking at each other for a 
moment or two. And then as though each knew 
what the other was thinking, and as though each 
knew what the other meant, they walked silently 
towards each other and dapeed each other in their 





arms. 


Dolly took his usual place at the table of his co- 
terie the next day, and listened to their jokes, most 
of which were directed at him, and tried hard to 
understand them. He was delighted with every- 
thing all the afternoon, but his “delight reached a 
climax when a generously strong hand was placed 
on his shoulder. Dolly looked up and ejaculated : 
“ Jack!” 

“ Dolly,’ said the latter, 
minute. I have something to tell you.’ 
walked to the further end of the room. 

“ Dolly,” said Jack again, “ I’m going to marry 
vour sister. I’m the happiest man in the world.” 

' “No, you are not, don’t you know, old chap,” 
“ | am.”’ 
Thomas Winthrop Hall. 


“ come over here a 
They 


answered Dolly, 
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VOGUE 


S Lent was supposed to be over on 


y Good Friday, invit:tions were 


issued for several dinners, and 
two elaborate luncheons on Saturday. 
I hat given by Mrs. George B. de Forest 
‘her residence, 14 East Fiftieth Street, 
s not a large affair, invitations being 
ited to intimate friends, among whom 
re Mrs. John H. Davis, Mrs. Charles 
. Francklyn, Mrs.Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. 
orge L. Rives, Mrs. Paran Stevens, 
rs. Willie K. Vanderbilt and Mrs. de 
lorest’s sister, Mrs. Duncan Elliott. 
he other luncheon, given by Miss de 
yster, was a very large affair, there 
The guests, 


ly. ill 


ng over thirty guests. 
stead of being placed at tables, sat 
ere they pleased around the room 
vhile the waiters served them the differ- 
ent courses. One girl complained that 
“she didn’t think she got quite so much 
to eat that way,” while another said it 
was so nice and informal because “ you 
could change your seat and begin all 
r again without seeming greedy.” 


here is a story, which this fashion of 


ving luncheon has revived, that some 
irs ago, let us say some generations 
, a family, very prominent 
nong the smart set, gave a large sup- 
r to which the then fashionable set 
re bidden. When supper was served, 
hostess set the fashion of turning up 
skirt of her gown, which move 

as followed by all the guests, superb 
cades and moirés being 
any spottings. In_ those days every 
oman knew how to embroider and the 
tticoats worked by their own fair fin- 
rs had thus an opportunity to be dis- 
We shall now see whether it 
vill be necessary, in reviving old styles 


now 


thus saved 


layed, 
f gowns, to revive old customs too, 


Easter Sunday was certainly gala day 
+ New York. The weather 
varm enough to allow the wearing of 
The churches were 


Was 


nid-season gowns. 
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crowded to suffocation, and between 
twelve and two o’clock Fifth Avenue was 
a marvelous sight. Mrs. James Aber- 
crombie Burden wore a particularly smart 
gown of black satin and jet with tiny 
bonnet of jet. Mrs. Willie Douglas 
looked superbly handsome in black vel- 
vet. Mrs. Paran Stevens also wore a 
black gown. 
men in the smart set wore black, gen- 
erally brightened with some light color 
or trimmings, and were 


Indeed, most of the wo- 


conspicuous 
among the mass who wore heliotrope, 
light blue, magenta, and even vivid scar- 
let with an air of quiet assurance not a 
little amusing. 


Monday of this week the tableaux 
vivants for the benefit of the New 
York Decorative 
given in Madison 
Rooms. ‘The 
cially to enjoy itself, the long wait- 
ing between the 
some really more entertaining than the 


Art Society, were 
Square Assembly 
SsO- 


audience seemed 


tableaux being to 
tableaux themselves, for in spite of all 
the trouble and expense involved the 
lighting of the stage was not satisfac- 
tory, and it was almost impossible to see 
with any Miss 
Morris as Louisa of Prussia was very 
beautiful, and Miss Massie Strong as 
the Daughter of the Nile made a 
most artistic picture. “The Nations of 
the Earth rather confused, but 
still, the affair was most successful and 


distinctness. Lulu 


was 


as the seats and boxes were all disposed 
of at very high prices, there was no- 
thing left to be desired. 
which was posed by Mr. Moran and 
represented by Miss Greenleaf and Mr. 
Barnes, received enthusiastic applause. 
Among those present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Fred Neilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hunt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bavard Cutting, Mrs. William E. 
Dodge, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Hoyt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Willie Jay, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod, Mr. and Mrs. 


Springtime, 


SUPPLEMENT 


Charles A. Post, Mrs. Henry Braém 
and the Misses Braém. After the per- 
formance, Mrs. Irvin gave a supper at 
her house, 12 West Thirty-sixth Street, 
at which were present not only those 
who had taken part in the performance 
but many of her friends. ‘The general 
verdict was, at the supper, that the 
women who wore their new spring ball 
gowns looked quite as picturesque as 
had taken part in the 


did those who 


tableaux. 


Monday evening the Wheeler-Lent- 
ilhon wedding was celebrated at ‘Trinity 
Chapel at half-past eight o’clock. It 
was a very brilliant sight as the groom, 
his best man, and four of the ushers 
were in full military costume. ‘The bride, 
who is an attractive brunette, looked ex- 
ceedingly handsome in her Empire dress 
of white satin with pearl trimming. Her 
two younger sisters, Miss Emily and 
Miss Marie Lentilhon were also in 
white Empire gowns, but made of silk 
instead of satin, and trimmed with white 
lace. The reception which followed 
the ceremony, was very small, only rel- 
atives being present. Among the guests 
at the church I saw General and Mrs. 
A. S. Webb, Mrs. John Wilmerding 
and Miss Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barbey, and Mr. and Mrs. Lindley 
Chapin, and the Misses Webb. 


The first engagement of importance 
to be announced since Lent is that of 
Miss Maud Jaffray, the daughter of 
Mrs. Willie Jaffray to Captain Edward 
F. Jaffray, her cousin, who is an En- 
glishman, in the 13th Hussars. ‘The 
marriage, it is said, will take place next 
autumn. 

As Captain Jaffray is well blessed 
with this world’s goods, and has a hand- 
some estate in England, we shall lose 
another of our American belles. Miss 
Jaffray made her début two seasons ago, 
and has always been a great favorite, al- 








though she is not so beautiful a woman 
as her mother, who both as Miss 
Smythe and since her marriage has al- 
ways been acknowledged one of the 
most beautiful women in New York. 


The many friends of Mrs. Bertie 
Thebaud, née Reynal, have felt very 
much troubled over her long illness. 
She is considered much better but her 
family still feel very anxious. Mrs. 
Thébaud is an extremely pretty woman, 
and she and her husband, notwithstand- 
ing their extreme youth, have been 
leaders in society since their marriage 
three years ago. j 


Next week the marriages of Miss 
Alice Cowdin to Mr. Hoppin and Miss 
Lorillard to Mr. Tailer are to be the 
principal events, although any number 
of smaller marriages will keep us all 
busy. The  Bradley-Martin-Craven 
wedding seems to excite unabated inter- 
est and curiosity in the world at large, 
and poor Lord Craven, who has been 
forced to wear a green patch over his 
eye, owing to the mundane and plebeian 
complaint known asa stye, has even been 
asked to give for publication the details 
as to when the swelling began, whether 
he ever had a stye before or is likely to 
have one again. ~ The prospective bride 
and bridegroom are going through a 
course of dinners and receptions which 
seems without limit. 


Two June weddings have been de- 
cided upon. One is that of Miss Bertha 
Potter to Mr. Robert Shaw Minturn, 
which will take place the first week in 
June, here in the city, probably at 
Grace Church. Oyster Bay is to be 
the scene of the other, on June sth, 
when Miss Sara Weekes will marry 
Mr. F. V. Hoppin. The Weekes are 
an old Long Island family and_ their 
country seat is an ideal place for a coun- 
try wedding. 


COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, April 8th.—Badminton Tourna- 
ment. Berkeley Lyceum. 
Mrs. E. A. Crumbie, 76 East Sixty- 
first Street. Afternoon reception. 
Tuesday, April 11th. —La Marche-O’ Gorman 
wedding. St. Francis Xavier's Church, 11 
A.M. 
Mrs. Waldo Richards’ reading 


S° 


Madi- 
son Square Assembly Rooms. 
Concert in aid of Cooking School. 
Wednesday, April 12th. —Carnwick-Crossman 
wedding. All Soul’s Church. 
Brooks-Kunkel wedding. Central 
Presbyterian Church, 8 p.m. 


VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 


SAILINGS AND ARRIVALS 


Those who wish to advise their friends of intended de- 
parture are informed that statements for this department of 
Vogue should reach the office not later than Monday noon 
of the week of issue. 


Sailed from New York, S. S. Etruria, April 
1st, 1893.—Prof. Louis Barnard, Mr. R. Bar- 
ron, Miss E. W. Chanler, Miss Alida Chan- 
ler, Mr. Lauderdale Duncan, Mr. A. Gerry, 
Mrs. H. M. Pratt, Mr. Alfred Parsons, Miss 
Elizabeth L. Rogers, Mr. James T. Wood. 

Sailed from New York, S. S. La Touraine, 
April rst, 1893.—Hon. J. T. Howard, Mr. 
E. T. Mason, Mrs. Ware, Miss Webb, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. R. Wharton. 

Arrived in New York, S. S. Paris, April 1st, 
1893.—Miss Caroline C. Biddle, Miss Lydia 
Biddle, Commander W. B. Hoff, Mr. W. T. 
C. Hyde, Mr. T. B. Shriver, Mrs. J. W. 
Mackay, Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Richardson, Mr. E. L. Shaw, 
Mr. J. O. Van Duzer, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Wood, Mrs. i A. Wright, Jr. 

Arrived in New York, S. S. La Bretagne, 
April 2d, 1893.—Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
Mr. M. Ogden Jones, Mrs. M. Ogden Jones, 
Mr. W. H. Leavitt, Mrs. Leavitt. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


The purpose of this department is to provide a remedy for 
the non-receipt of cards through errors and accidental omis 
sions in visiting lists, postal errors, etc. 


MONDAY 

Mrs. Westervelt, Miss Westervelt, 7 East 
Fiftieth Street. 

Mrs. Henry G. Marquand, 11 East Sixty- 
eighth Street. 

Mrs. Harold Godwin, 814 Madison Av- 
enue. 

Mrs. Henry Galbraith Ward, 816 Madison 
Avenue. 

Mrs. Frances Schroeder, Miss Schroeder, 27 
East Thirty-first Street. 

Mrs. F. M. Barr, 220 Madison Avenue. 

Mrs. A. Brevoort Bristol, 220 Madison 
Avenue. 

Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, Jr., 17 East Forty- 
seventh Street. 


TUESDAY 


Mrs. Whiting, 382 Fifth Avenue. 
The Misses Babcock, 636 Fifth Avenue. 
Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Miss Goodridge, 

250 Fifth Avenue. 

Mrs. Auguste Noél, Miss Noel, 109 Wav- 
erly Place. 
Miss J. D. Ogden, g East Thirty-fifth 

Street. 

Mrs. William C. Egleston, 19 West Forty- 
sixth Street. 

Mrs. George T. Adee, 13 West Forty- 
eighth Street. 


WEDNESDAY 


Mrs. William A. Perry, Miss Perry, 
East Thirty-eighth Street. 
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THURSDAY 
Mrs. Daniel F. Appleton, 28 East Thirty- 
sixth Street. 


Mrs. John Pomeroy Townsend, 53 Fast 
Fitty-fourth Street. 


Mrs. Barger, Miss Barger, 389 Fifth 
Avenue. 
FRIDAY 
Mrs. Cooper, 12 Washington Square, N 


Mrs. Richard Hunt, 2 
Square, N. 


Washingt: 


Mrs. John G. Davis, 24 Washingt 
Square, N. 

Mrs. Fordyce D. Barker, 36 West Fitty- 
first Street. 

Mrs. John W. Minturn, 22 Washingt 
Square, N. 

Mrs. Charles G. Francklyn, 15 Washingto 
Square, N. 

Mrs. Reginald C. Francklyn, 64 Clint 
Place. 

Mrs. Charles A. Post, 21 Washingt 
Square, N. 

Mrs. Alfred de Castro, 19 West Fifticti 
Street. 


DIED 


GoppaArkp—At Providence, R. I., on March 30, 1 
Thomas Poynton Ives Goddard. 
Funeral services trom St, John’s Church, Provide: 
Monday, April 3d, 


CoLEMAN—At Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, Ma 
22, Sarah H. Coleman, 


Dock—On Saturday morning, March 26, at theresidence 
her sister, Mrs. Harris C, Fahnestock, No. 457 Mad 
Avenue, of pneumonia, Mrs. Mary R. Dock. 


WILMERDING—On March 24, at Sydney, Kitsap Count 
Washington, of heart failure, Wiiliam E., son of Ma 
Dore and the late William E. Wilmerding. 


PowNseEND—On Thursday, March 30, at her residence, N 
237 Madison Avenue, Adeline T., wife of Richard 
L. ‘Townsend. 
Funeral services at Woodlawn Cemetery. 


SCHLESINGER—March 30, of Bright's disease, Oscar 
Schlesinger, in the 46th year of his age 
Funeral Saturday, April 1, at 1 p. M., at the Church of t 
Holy Trinity. 42d Street and Madison Avenue, 
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Gilliat. Chicago: Morrill, Higgins & Co 

Daily Dinners: a Collection of 366 Distinct 
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Lake. London and New York: Frederic} 
Warne & Co. 

Manners and Rules of Good Society; or, 
Solecisms to be avoided. By a member o' 
the Aristocracy. London and New York 
Frederick Warne & Co. 

The Humor of France. Edited by Elizabeth 
Lee; illustrated by Paul Frenzeny. New 
York: Scribner’s Sons. 

The Humor of Italy. Edited by W. H. 
Dircks ; illustrated by Arturo Faldi. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Three Greek Tales. By Walter Phelps 
Dodge. New York: Geo. M. Allen Com- 
pany. 
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AS SEEN BY HIM 


Am in that most disagreeable of tempers— 
uncertainty. People have been very 
civil to me, and I have received so many 

invitations to go to so many different places 
that Iam almost at my wits’ end to arrange 
everything to accommodate my friends. I ar- 
rived, of course, too late for the first meets of 
ie Meadowbrook Hunt, but I am going to 
take a run with the hounds at Valley Stream, 
where the Rockaway people will find. The 
season of spring is so very lurid and short, in 
America, that I will hardly have time to enjoy 
much of its balm before the heat of summer 
descends upon us. I want to be as pastoral as 
possible. Iam almost inclined to be unpatri- 
otic next winter, and instead of going to Flor- 
ida to cross the tropical seas to the charming 
ttle island of Bermuda or to the bright 
Sahamas. Nassau I found charming in past 
years, and then, you know, one gets in an en- 
tirely different atmosphere, away from crowded 
otels on the American plan, from the noise 
id suggestion of overhead trains, palace cars, 
stibule trains, vulgar people and all that kind 
fthing. Really these provincial English peo- 
le are not half a bad sort, you know. I have 
ally very little time at my disposal, as I have 
soked a cabin for Liverpool in the latter part 
f May. I want to spend a few weeks in 
london and then about a fortnight on the 
ontinent, with a short stop in Paris. That 
vill bring me back in this country by the com- 
encement of the Newport season. I suppose 
shall be obliged to forego some good shoot- 
g, in September, in Scotland. One can’t do 
verything. 


It has always been my habit to stop in for a 
chat and a cup of tea at certain of my fair 
iends’ every pleasant afternoon. In nearly 
very drawing-room I have heard discussed 
the coming nuptials of the Earl of Craven and 
\liss Cornelia Martin. Craven and his brother 
ive been going around to the clubs and have 
ide a great many friends. A few days ago 
ne one sent me, from London, a little book 
illed Manners and Rules of Good Society, 
y a Member of the Aristocracy. I very sel- 
lom pay any attention to these kind of books, 
cause, as a general rule, they are absurd, 
nd are intended for perfect savages, who use 
nite and fork indiscriminately at table. But 
his littke book has really a great many good 
things in it and it will be of some assistance to 
the people who are entertaining English and 
reign noblemen in this country, from now 
intil the close of the Chicago Exposition. 
There is so much stress and importance in 
England placed upon the question of preced- 
ence, that these few hints may really be of 
ome advantage to people who are hospitably 
utent but whose early training has made them 
lightly uncertain and doubtful as to the prop- 
er thing to be done. Of course, Queen Victo- 
ria will not be a visitor to the Exposition, and I 
doubt very much whether the Emperor of Ger- 
many will carry out his intention of coming to 
the United States. We shall probably have to 
content ourselves with one or two second-class 
Royal Highnesses and a few Serene Highnesses. 
Of course, royal personages take precedence of 
Serene Highnesses. Then the following order 


is observed : Archbishops take precedence ot 


Dukes, Dukes take precedence of Earls, Earls 
take precedence of Viscounts, and soon. But 
for intricate questions it is well to study the 
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peerages as set forth by Burke, Lodge and De- 
brett. It would probably be well to have a 
Baronetage and a Knightage, and then every 
doubtful question could be settled. Suppose 
one should invite both Craven and the Earl of 
Ava to dinner. You know Ava’s younger 
brother, Lord Terrence Blackwood, is shortly 
to marry Miss Flora Davis, the daughter 
of the banker, John H. Davis, of this 
city. As Miss Martin and Miss Davis have 
the same set of friends, a dinner at which these 
two charming women will both be present is 
not an impossibility. The Earl and Countess 
of Craven would take precedence of the Earl 
of Ava and Lord and Lady Blackwood. 
The reason of this is that the Cravens date 
back the bestowal of the Earldom on their 
family to a period before the same rank was 
given to the Earl of Dufferin, Ava’s father. 
Ava and Craven should be addressed as Lord 
Ava and Lord Craven by society, but as 
My Lord or Your Lordship by all other 
classes. Craven's brother, although an honor- 
able, should be simply called Mr. The 
Countess of Craven and Lady Blackwood 
should both be called Lady Craven and Lady 
Blackwood, but the servants should address 
them as My Lady or Your Ladyship. 
Another distinction is in addressing members 
of the clergy. Archbishop Corrigan or Arch- 
bishop Ireland must be addressed colloquial- 
ly as Your Grace or Archbishop by the 
upper classes, and as Your Grace by all 
other classes, while Bishop Potter should be 
addressed as My Lord or Bishop. Mrs. 
Potter takes no title by the elevation of her 
husband to the Episcopate. A French duke 
should be addressed by his surname with the 
addition of Monsieur, thus Monsieur de Rouen 
by the upper classes, and as Monsieur le Duc 
by all other classes. A French duchess should 
be addressed by her surname, with the addition 
of Madame; thus, Madame de Rouen, by the 
upper classes, and as Madame la Duchesse by 
all other classes. ‘There are a great many 
other little articles in this brochure which are 
really of more use to English people than to 
Americans, but two or three hints are given 
which I cannot pass over without commenting 
upon in some way, as they have already been 
introduced in this series of articles. ‘The first 
is, that a gentleman, whatever his rank may 
be, should always be introduced to a lady, 
without reference to her rank, whatever it may 
be. ‘¢ This rule,’’ writes our author, ¢¢ is in- 
variable, and is based upon the privileges of 
the sex—‘ place aux dames.’*” Another as to 
leaving cards : 


In New York a man should take two or 
three afternoons simply for the purpose of 
leaving cards upon people who have entertained 
him. It is not expected that he shall pay a 
visit, even when people are at home, and I must 
confess that distances are so great in this city 
that there is a tendency not to leave any cards 
at all. Of course, I cannot exactly commend 
this, as I do not think that it is civil. In other 
cities than New York, and even in this city, 
I have noticed several infringements of good 
manners to which particular attention is called 
in the volume from which I have quoted. In 
calling you should never hand your visiting 
card to a servant, nor should you leave it in 
the card basket. There is generally a table in 
the hall upon which you place the bit of paste- 
board on which is inscribed your name. At 
the drawing-room door you should give your 
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name to the servant who precedes you. This 
domestic should not knock at the drawing- 
room door, but should go into the room, facing 
the mistress of the house if possible, and should 
say, Mr. Smith. A gentleman when call- 
ing should take his hat and stick in his hand 
with him into the drawing-room and hold them 
until he has seen the mistress of the house and 
shaken hands with her. He should retain them 
during the visit. When requested to take a 
cup of tea he can put them down on a chair or 
by his side on the floor. Never leave your hat 
in the hall. The only man who has the privi- 
lege to do that is a member of the household, 
hence the expression to hang up one’s hat, 
which really means matrimony. Servants in 
announcing people with titles, unless these 
visitors are princes and princesses, dukes or 
duchesses, should simply say, taking our 
present visitors as example, Lord Craven 
and Lady Craven, Lord Ava. If a man 
is an honorable he should be simply an- 
nounced as Mr. Smith, and not as the Honor- 
able Mr. Smith. So much fora short talk on 
etiquette. 


I met Craven at 9 small function this week. 
He is quite a charming fellow, you know, and 
he is always so smartly dressed. He was 
looking a bit thinner than when I saw him in 
London last season, but I really think the 
change is very becoming. His attire was so 
spring-like that it was refreshing to look at 
him. I absolutely fancied that I could again 
smell the delicious odor of fragrant bunches of 
sweet lavender, the early flowers of the London 
street ; that I could also detect by merely snift- 
ing, that bouquet de londres—‘* something 
like baked sweet potatoes and burned mutton 
chops,’” as a Southern woman once described 
it to me in her rather original manner—and I 
knew surety that the note of the lark was 
charming the good country folk and that the 
hawthorn trees were budding somewhere. 


Craven's coat, waistcoat and trousers were 
of a lightish mixture, something not exactly 
tan nor yet green, nor, indeed, gray. In fact 
the only shade that I can suggest was that it is 
the same thing that one sees so much at the 
tailor’s and that looks like spring, really in- 
spiring one to poetry —of the waters which have 
remained quiescent during a season in an old 
castle moat. The trousers were peg-top, the 
coat was a frock, made tight and trim at the 
waist with very long skirts. It was worn un- 
buttoned. His collar was extremely high and 
the ends turned back slightly. His tie was the 
Prince’s knot of a very bright red, and he wore 
a small pin in the folds of the scarf a little to one 
side. I was glad to see that he did not affect 
that dreadful contrivance shaped like—well, I 
believe they call them safety pins—which are 
worn by the gentlemen or ‘* gents’’ who do 
their purchasing in the Burlington Arcade. 
He walked with a stoop which was really quite 
effective. With this—-I mean with the whole 
costume—he wore a top hat very curled as to 
the brim, tan gloves, patent leathers and spats. 
He carried his umbrella rolled as only an Eng 
lish umbrella can be, in his hand, and he was 
altogether the model, as to his attire as well as 
his manner, of my ideal of a Saxon gentleman. 


**1 notice that Freddie Litewaite is all broken up 
** Ya-as, 


last steamer, and he has discovered that they all fit him "' 


He got a lot of clothes from Lunnon by the 




















































































LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


THe Beauty oF ARTIFICE—TOILETTE Sr- 
CRETS OF RoyaL Lapies 


Wise man of old has told us that a 
woman’s hair is her ¢¢ crown of glory.”” 
But in these days of tonsorial progress, 
any woman may, in St. Paul’s sense, be glori- 
ously crowned, provided only she has the abil- 
ity to pay the bill! A certain very royal per- 
sonage keeps always in stock a large variety of 
wigs, beautifully in order, all standing in rows 
on dummy heads, in her inner dressing sanctum, 
trom which she selects (or her head woman 
does), such colored locks and such arrange- 
ments as best meet the necessities of the mo- 
ment. No wonder, therefore, that she has the 
reputation of always being trés bien coiffée ! 
Her acquired adornments are as perfect as art 
can make them—art which is always running 
a winning race with nature—while her own 
pretty brown hair, now, alas! somewhat sil- 
vered by sorrow, is neatly rolled into a close 
little knot on the top of her shapely head. 


It is not so, however, with a woman’s com- 
plexion. She may annex luxuriant tresses of 
all the most fashionable hues and varieties and 
not be found out, but a purchased skin tells its 
own tale, and gives itself away at once. It is 
because of this incontrovertible fact that all 
smart London women, who thankfully value 
the blessings bestowed upon them by nature, 
pay special attention to the preservation of a 
good complexion. And rightly, for what per- 
sonal feminine dower can be more attractive 


than a clear, brilliant skin, just happily touched 
to soft color in the checks? ‘This same royal 
personage understands this point to a nicety. 

‘The Princess of Wales has always been 
noted for the peculiar soft evenness of her com- 
plexion. She seldom has any color, but her 
skin is as smooth as velvet, of a clear ivory 
tint, to which the dark, regularly outlined eye- 
brows, and lips delicately carmine, make a 
charming contrast. No amount of bribery or 
corruption have ever been sufficient to wring 
from any member of the Princess's personal 
attendants the smallest hint as to the modus 
operandi of H. R. H.’s toilette secrets. ‘The 
result, whatever the means employed, is be- 
yond reproach, and our Princess fulfills to per- 
fection the last commandment in the feminine 
decalogue—she has learned how to grow old 
gracefully and imperceptibly. 


Her sister, the Czarina of Russia, is always, 
as everyone knows, one of the two best dressed 
women of Europe—the Queen of Italy sharing 
this enviable distinction. Her complexion is 
a constant study, not only to her head maid, 
but to her own Imperial self, and every prepa- 
ration used by her for personal glorification is 
made up in secret under her own immediate 
inspection. 

Through the kindness of a friend and con- 
temporary, I am able to give one or two of her 
special perfumes and unguents. For English 
lavender water she has a particular affection, 
but only for «¢ Maddock’s Old English *’—a 
taste she shares in common with the Princess 
of Wales. All of Guerlay’s (of Paris), incom- 
parable perfumes she also largely affects, and 
most of all that delicious Duchesse Maréchal, 


Wine O'Clock: 


ene dictine. 





one drop of which distils a subtly refreshin 
odor for hours.s Her hair is truly a glory, an: 
as such she preserves it by the use of a certain 
wash made of marshmallow, caper-bush and 
elecampane roots, treated in some secret and 
marvelous method with white wine and tartar 
oil. It isa long and somewhat delicate pro 
cess, but the efficacy of the decoction in 
strengthening properties is unrivaled. Another 
pet fancy of the lady of all the Russias is the 
adoption of one special perfume for her own 
special use—a fad equally popular with her 
royal sister, whose love of Canterbury ‘* wood 
violet ’’ is well known—and of most of the 
swagger London set, men as well as women. 
The Empress of Russia’s own and only scent 
is made up in the form of pastilles, and is 
composed from a private recipe, of which the 
following are the principal ingredients : myrrh, 
mace, nutmeg, cinnamon, olive oil, cassia pow- 
der and white wax, all of which, when ulti- 
mately compounded and set alight on a tiny 
golden brazier, make the most delicious and 
intoxicating incense imaginable. 


The Queen of Italy is equally scrupulous in 
the care of her exquisite complexion, owing to 
which she has gained the pretty soubriquet of 
the Pearl of Savoy, and for the preservation of 
which her chemist mikes a special emollient 
from a very old formula, a sort of glorified 
cold cream, composed of lard and eggs, honey, 
datestones and bay-tree roots, all pounded up 
together into a fine powder, which, when ar- 
rived at perfection, is absolutely delicious and 
as absolutely harmless. 

By the way, and of interest, it is not gener- 
ally known that two of the most influential 
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COAT OF ARMS OF THE GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY 


ladies at the Quirinal are Americans by nation- 
ality, and at one time were well known in New 
York Society. They are the Vincenza Mari- 
otti and Signorina Mariotti, and they were the 
Misses Eva and Mélanie Durffee. The two 
sisters married two brothers, and hold the im- 
portant posts of private secretaries to Queen 
Margherittia, with whom they are especial fav- 
orites. 


Another imperial lady, famous for her fair 
and beautiful skin was the late Empress Au- 
gusta, of Germany. She died at an advanced 
age but retained traces of her uncommon 
beauty to the last. She frankly loved the van- 
ities of life, and to the end of that life paid her 
devoirs at the altar of Queen Toilette. Her 
eyes were her greatest beauty, and of them she 
took infinite care, never overusing them, and 
always at night annointing them carefully with 
a certain special decoction composed of fennel, 
white wine, celandine, rose water and other 
sweetly pungent items. Her granddaughter- 
in-law, the present German Empress, is no less 
particular. Her one and only beauty being 
her exquisite hands and arms, and her particu- 
lar personal fad, her bath, which, unlike most 
of her compatriots, she indulges in twice a 
day, but never without a certain preparation of 
rosemary, lavender, myrtle, juniper and other 
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HALL MARKS 


THEIR SIGNIFICANCE AND VALUE 


generation or so 
makes the statement that 


ago 
com- 


the jewelry and watch trade know 
what hall marks are, or under- 
stand them when they see them. 
The writer, since dead, was not 
an American, consequently he is 
excusable. Should he visit New 
York to-day, he doubtless would 
see at a glance how inapplicable 
his remark would be to the pres- 
ent time. 

During the past few years peo- 
ple’s knowledge in regard to 
their plate has greatly increased 
and the reason, perhaps, is not hard to find. 
The families who have had no plate handed 
down to them from their have 
purchased their gold and_ silver services 
from American dealers, who use their own 
trade mark instead of a foreign hall mark. 
Consequently the fortunate possessors of fam- 
ily sets have of late years taken more pride in 
these and have begun to examine them for 
proofs of their antiquity and genuineness. 

Indeed, a general overhauling of old silver 
and gold plate has been going on, in recent 
years, with results most gratifying. Not a 
few choice old pieces in the way of salvers, 
tankards, spoons and cups have been brought 
up to the light of appreciation. This was 
proved by the unexpectedly large collection 
piaced on exhibition in the Metropolitan Opera 
House during the Washington Centennial 
three years ago. The sole means of determin- 
ing the age and quality and place where this 
old plate comes from is the hall mark each 
piece bears. 


ancestors 


Gold and silver in their virgin state can not 
be moulded into any durable form. It is 
necessary to mix with them a certain propor- 
tion of baser metals or alloy to give them suf- 
ficient hardness. When the precious metals 
were first used in Great Britain the question 
was, how much of this alloy was required. 
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OLD ENGLISH PLATE IN 


tragrant herbs enclosed in a tiny muslin bag, 
which is put into the bath some ten minutes 
previous to its being used, and made fresh for 
each Imperial laving. Diane. 





‘« Spinner says he broke the bicycle record 
y«sterday.”” 

*©T saw him fall; so that is what he calls 
his arm, is it ?”” 


rRINITY CHURCH 


(BY COURTESY OF GORHAM MPG, CO ) 


By experiment it was finally settled—about 
the year 1ooo—that gold could be worked 
when there were 18 karats of pure metal out of 
24 introduced into the mixture and that silver 
could be worked when it was 925-1000 fine. 
So, dating from several hundred years ago, 
this standard of fineness has always been in- 
sisted on by the laws of Great Britain. 

The goldsmiths of London lived, as it were, 


Writer on the subject of 
gold and silver plate a 


paratively few persons outside of 


right under the eye of the sovereign, and usu- 
ally preserved the standard set for them. But 
the provincial manufacturers, thinking to escape 
detection, introduced a great deal more of the 
cheap alloy into their wares, thus being able to 
sell their articles at much lower prices than the 
London goldsmiths, much to the discomfort of 
the latter. 

As a protective measure the Londoners 
banded themselves together into a company 
and established what was known as Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, where they used to meet. They called 
their officers wardens and adopted an elaborate 
coat-of-arms, consisting in part of four quar- 
ters set in a shield, in the first and fourth of 
which was a leopard’s head in gold, and the 
second and third a cup between two buckles 
Beneath was this motto: ‘¢ Justitia Virtutum 
Regina.” 

It was probably on the complaint of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company ot London that the 
King issued a decree in the year 1238, to the 
effect that no one should use any gold or silver 





— coup (1667); FROM THE COLLECTION 


OF THE LATE MR. C. WYLLYS BETTS. 


which was not up to the standard. But though 
this may have helped matters for a time, the 
provincial goldsmiths began to make cheap 
stuff under the name of real gold and silver- 
ware. Then King Edward 1. in the year 1300, 
gave to the London goldsmiths the power to 
assay or test every kind of vessel or other arti- 
cle of gold or silver before it was sold, 

‘*TIt is ordained,*’ the statute read, ‘* that 
no goldsmith of England nor none otherwhere 
within the King’s dominions, shall from hence- 
torth make or cause to be made any manner of 
vessel, jewel, or any other thing of gold or sil- 
And that 
no mannner of vessel depart out of the hands of 
the workers until it be assayed by the wardens 
of the craft, and further, that it then be marked 
with the leopard’s head.”* 

Thus the leopard’s head, doubtless selected 


ver, except it be of the true alloy. 


because it was in their coat-of-arms, became 
the mark of Goldsmiths’ Hall, and was the 
first hall mark to appear on gold and silver. 
seen that the hall mark 
signifies that the piece of metal so stamped is 


From this it can be 


of the finest standard of gold or silver. 

From this time every goldsmith in the coun- 
try submitted his the wardens ot 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, and if they assayed up to 
standard they received the stamp of the leo- 
pard’s head. It also became a custom for the 
goldsmith himself to put a mark on the article 
after it had been approved by the wardens. 
In fact, after every goldsmith had a 
mark, which was recorded in a book kept by 
the Goldsmiths’ Company. 


wares to 
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In examining some of the old flagons, can- 
dlesticks and beakers turned out at that time 
it is interesting to notice the marks of the 
various makers. The larger number of the 
shops had signs by which they were known, 
and, as few of the people could read the gold- 
smiths in many cases took these signs as their 
marks. Sir Thomas Gresham’s shop in Lom- 
bard Street bore the sign of the grasshopper, 
and this was stamped on goods of his make. 
The famous Pudsey spoon of 1445 is marked 
with a heart. Another goldsmith adopted as 
a mark his sign of the golden ball, and so on. 

In later years the goldsmiths took for their 
marks the initials of their names. ‘These are 
the most easily recognized marks now to be 
found on plate. 

When Edward tv renewed the charter of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company of London, in 1462, he 
granted to the wardens and their successors 
torever the power to inspect all sorts of gold and 
silver wrought in the city of London and _ its 
suburbs. The privilege was also extended so 
that the company could appoint wardens in 
other towns for the inspection of precious metals. 
This saved the distant manufacturers from go- 
ing all the way to London to have the assays 
made, The cities selected were Exeter, Chester, 
Newcastle, Norwich, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
and, at one time, York and Bristol. 

In order to show where the different articles 
were tested each city had a special mark. 
Exeter's mark was a castle with three towers ; 
Chester's, a dagger between three sheaves of 
wheat ; Norwich’s, a castle and lion, passant ; 
Newcastle’s, three castles ; Shefhield’s, a crown ; 
3irmingham’s, an anchor, and York’s was a 
shield with a half rose, half fleur-de-lis con- 
joined. This is frequently met with on plate 
of the xvith and xvuiith centuries. 

Edinburgh and Dublin, having, meanwhile, 
established goldsmiths’ halls of their own, had 
special assay marks. That of the first was a 
castle and of the latter the figure of Hibernia. 

In those days it went hard with goldsmiths 
who counterfeited the mark of Goldsmiths’ 
Hall. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth two 
smiths who were arrested for fraud in counter- 
teiting the marks of Her Majesty s lion, the 
leopard’s head and the other marks approved 
by ordinance, were sentenced to stand in the 
pillory at Westminster with their ears nailed to 
the boards. Over their heads were placed 
notices stating their offense to be ‘* For making 
false plate and counterfeiting Her Majesty’s 
marks.” ‘They were then put in the pillory 
at Cheapside, had one ear cut off, and were 
taken through Foster Lane, where the Gold- 
miths’ Company still has its offices, to Fleet 
Prison. And, as if this were not enough, 
they had to pay a fine of ten marks. 

This is the first mention, by the way, of 
Her Majesty's lion, or lion passant, but the 
mark is found on a spoon made in the year 
1545. It was evidently put on in accordance 
with a decree of Richard t1., who suspected 
that the gold and silver worked by English 
goldsmiths was less firm than it ought to be, 
because the London smiths were their own 
assayers. He accordingly bestowed on the 
mayors of the different. cities the power to test 
the gold for themselves. This, with the leop- 
ird’s head, the maker's initials, and the stamp 
of the city where the metal was tested, made 
four marks for each piece. There was yet a 
fitth, the date mark, which was most impor- 
tant of all. 


lo be continned,) 
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PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Ever has Paris looked brighter and more 
attractive than it does justnow. The 
tender green of the budding trees, the 

faint azure sky overhead, the balmy air, the 
well-dressed crowds and 
the gaily decorated 
shops, make an irresisti- 
ble tout-ensemble which 
goes far to make us for- 
get all the ills of nature 
that visited us during the 
past month. 

The gloomy predic- 
tions of many a prophet, 
of the world worldly, to 
the effect that it would 
take the French metrop- 
olis years to get over 
the cholera scare, the 
Panama scandals and 
other gruesome actuali- 
ties, have been gainsaid, 
and the prophets them- 
selves must be covered 
with confusion when 
witnessing the present 
state of affairs. They 
did not reckon, be it 
said, in extenuation of 
their forebodings, upon 
the remarkable elasticity 
of the Gaulois spirit. 

Every night the ele- 
gant quarters of the town 
are lighted up a giorno, 
and dashing equipages 
go thundering through 
the Avenues and Bou- 
levards, takingthe creme 
de la créme of Paris- 
ian society to dinners, 
concerts, teas, routs, 
etc., etc. Of course there isno dancing going 
on—that is, a little of it—such as here and 
there a ‘*sauterie,’’ or carpet dance for young 
girls. But this is done sub rosa, for our aris- 
tocracy considers it a good example to respect 
the Lenten rules ; but still, with praiseworthy 
Machievellism, these rules are evaded in many 
an instance by scheming mothers who do not 
abandon the cherished hope of marrying off 
their fair daughters, even if it be Lent twenty 
times over, and who invite, ‘¢ quite informally,” 
eligible young men to their hospitable homes. 


The exposition Meissonier is drawing crowds 
of people—to whom expense is no considera- 
tion—to the Georges Petit gallery, near the 
Madeleine. The admission fee having been 
100 francs on the opening day, the attendance 
was, however, select. ‘The receipts amounted 
to some 20,000 francs, and Tout-Paris seemed 
to me to be present. The exhibition is very 
interesting. Nearly 1,400 pictures, etchings 
and drawings by the late master, are collected 
there, and one cannot but marvel at the almost 
superhuman labor of this great man’s life 
whilst gazing at them. All the celebrities of 
art and literature were there, Detaille, Ludovic 
Haleévy, Clarétie, Zola, Roujon, the Director 
of Fine Arts ; Arséne Houssaye, ete., and the 
grand monde was also well represented. 


The idea of wearing dresses made of glass 
may, at first sight, appear in the light of an 
impossibility, and yet the great noveity of this 
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season is a material made of spun glass, and 
which is as bright and supple as silk, with a 


peculiar sheen reminding one of the sparkle of 


diamond dust. In Russia, there has, for a 
long time, existed a tissue manufactured from 
the fibre of a peculiar filandrous stone from the 
Siberian mines, which by some secret process 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


is shredded and spun into a fabric which, 
although soft to the touch and pliable in the 
extreme, is of so durable a nature that it never 
wears out. ‘This is probably what has given 
an enterprising manufacturer the idea of pro- 
ducing the spun-glass dress lengths above men- 
tioned. The Muscovite stuff I have referred 
to is thrown into the fire when dirty, whence 
it is withdrawn absolutely clean and ready for 
use, but the spun-glass silk is simply brushed 
with a hard brush and soap and water, and is 
none the worse for being either stained or 
soiled. This material is to be had in white, 
green, lilac, pink and yellow, and bids fair to 
become very fashionable for evening dresses. 
It is an Austrian who is the inventor of this 
material which, I must not omit to add, is 
rather costly. I am told that table cloths, 
napkins, nay, even window curtains are manu- 
tactured thereof, and I was shown by the Pa- 
risian agent, a court train in a very delicate hue 
of pale lavender, shot with pink, which made 
me think of the fairy tale which we call Peau 
d’ Ane, and where the Princess orders from the 
gnomes three dresses, one the color of the 
sun, one the color of the moon, and the 
third the color of the weather. 


While talking of dresses, I cannot refrain 
from mentioning the gown worn by the Comt- 
esse de Courcy at her last Saturday reception. 
It was composed of very soft and clinging 
pearl white silk, and opened with two large 
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plaits in front, revealing a petticoat of Ara- 
bian lace encrusted with chrysoprase and very 
dark Cape garnets. The bodice was of the 
lace with a deep fringe of chrysoprase beads 
falling below the waist, and the train and 
sleeves were covered with a pattern worked in 
silver thread and garnets. Her sister, the Bar- 
oness Séguieur, wore a silver gray brocaded 
velvet embroidered with feathers and steel, the 
s!eeves being of dark violet velvet finished off 
with silver lace bouillonnés. 

The dinner given by the British Ambassa- 
dor and Lady Dufferin to the members of the 
Behring Sea arbitral tribunal was a great suc- 
Among the guests were Mr. Harlan, 
the American representative, Lord Hannen and 
Baron de Courcel. Lady Dufferin looked as 
youthful as her daughters. She wore a dress 
of pale gray satin, olive velvet and superb old 
lace, adorned here and there with magnificent 
liamond clasps ; a small coronet of diamonds 
was set far back on her head, and her little 
gray satin shoes were encrusted with pearls. 

Archduchess Elizabeth of Austria, mother 
it the Queen Regent of Spain, spent a few 
days here in the strictest incognito and under 
the name of the Countess Selowitz. Her Im- 
perial Highness took luncheon with ex-Queen 
Isabella at the Palais de Castille, where Don 
Francoise d’ Assisi, Countess Hoyos and the 
Austrian Ambassador, the Spanish Envoy and 
Mme. Leon y Castillo, the Duchesse de Hijar, 
the Duke and Duchesse de Castro-Terrano, 
etc., etc., were asked to meet her. I never 
aw the Archduchess look so well as she did 
on that day. She wore a very plain semi-tai- 
lor made gown and a tiny close-fitting jet bon- 
net, which became her to perfection. What a 
contrast she presented with the fat Isabella 
who, clad in a gorgeous combination of velvet 
ind satin, gave one an involuntary reminiscence 
of the bespangled ladies who sell gingerbread 
it the féte de Neuilly. Poor old Queen Isa- 
bella! She is the best hearted woman on 


cess. 


earth, but, dear me, it takes a good deal of 


loyalty to the tenets of royalty to discover 
inything regal about her. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 
HORSE NOTES 
Nough seats have already been booked to 
k, make the spring coaching season of the 
Oval Club a success. On May 6th, at 
half-past eleven a. M., the coach will start from 
the Hotel Waldorf. The trip will be to the 
club-house at Morris Heights, and during the 
hour's ride many charming points will be 
passed on the road. At the club-house lun- 
cheon will be served, and at a quarter to seven 
the homeward trip to the city will be started. 
Ihe season will end on Saturday, July 3d. 
I'wo other coaches will be run during the sea- 
on, by members of the Oval Club. They will 
leave the ladies’ club in Forty-fourth Street on 
Saturdays at half-past nine o'clock. The re- 
turn will be made from the club-house at Mor- 
ris Heights at half-past five o’ clock. 


The hunting season is on again,and the hunts- 
men and hounds of the Meadowbrook Hunt 
Club are having any quantity of fun chasing 
poor Reynard over the Hempstead Plains. The 
season was opened last week, when Frank Gray 
Griswold, the M. F. H., started the pack of 
twenty-four couples of hounds from his place 
at East Williston, Long Island, on a twelve- 
mile run. At three o'clock the huntsman’s 
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horn was heard, and immediately there ap- 
peared Mr. Griswold, resplendent in a scarlet 
coat, a pair of white ribbed breeches, and a 
blue velveteen cap. He wore the inevitable 
white stock of the English huntsman instead of 
a cravat, and was mounted on a handsome bay 
gelding. Of the party of a dozen, only two 
others wore the regulation hunting coat. They 
were E. Willard Roby and Roman Baldwin. 
Their headgear was the only article in which 
their outfits differed from Mr. Griswold’s—he 
wearing a velveteen cap—white silk tiles, to 
which cords were fastened, adorned the heads 
of Messrs. Roby and Baldwin. The whip- 
cord riding breeches, which were so much in 
vogue among the Meadowbrook men last sea- 
son, seem to nave been almost entirely aband- 
oned in favor of white duck or doeskin 
breeches. 


So far this season none of the ladies who 
formerly were devoted to the sport have ap- 
peared in the field. At almost every 
meet since the season, Mrs. James L. Ker- 
nochan, Jr. (who as Eloise Stevenson was one 
of the most enthusiastic girls in the hunting 
set), and Miss May Bird, known as the best 
whip and one of the cleverest hunters on Long 
Island, have driven out to see the hounds 
started, but neither of the ladies has been in the 
saddle. It is probable that the untimely death 
of Charles Cottenet while following the Mea- 
dowbrook hounds last October may have 
caused the ladies to ponder for a while upon the 


dangers of the hunt. Certain it is that none of 


them have ridden to the hounds so far this sea- 
son, and even the husbands of some, who were 
also ardent hunters, have kept themselves in 
the background. 


With the opening of spring comes the polo 
player, who during the long winter has been 
recruiting in the south. As the spring opens, 
he turns his face homeward and begins to look 
about for bright little ponies, suitable for polo 
purposes. 

Then comes the matter of dates, the most 
important event of the early spring programme 
among the polo players. This latter was at- 
tended to on the evening of March 21st, when 
the members of the American Polo Associa- 
tion combined business with pleasure at the 
Riding Club in Fifty-eighth Street. <A 
long list of dates, beginning with a tournament 
at Meadowbrook, May 22d to June 3d, and 
ending with another at Tuxedo, October 2d to 
7th, was arranged. The members then sat 
down to a dinner, and had an informal discus- 
sion of polo, during which several minor 
changes were made in the rules of the Associ- 
ation. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 


He gown (shown in the frontispiece) is 

I of changeable satin in pale opal tints 
and white. The skirt is bell shaped 

with long train, in full gathers at the back. 
The décolleté bodice is of amethyst velvet 
drawn down under the skirt. It is made with 
full puffed sleeves to the elbow, which are fin- 
ished by a double ruffle of pale rose mousseline 
de soie and a band of rose satin ribbon ending 
in a bow. Around the shoulders is a bertha 
of rose-colored mousseline de soie fastened in 
front with a large bow of rose-colored satin 
ribbon, the ends of which fall over the skirt to 


the ground. The soft fluffy blonde hair is 
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dressed high in a knot on the crown of the 
head and fastened by a coronet comb in fila- 
gree gold set with amethysts. The bow on 
the right shoulder and that on the rose-colored 
fan are of amethyst velvet. 

The seated figure at the desk, on page 245, 
wears a summer gown of white striped gauze 
worn over pale apple-green silk. The skirt 
has no train and is made with full gathers 
at the back and finished by a simple hem. 
The corselet bodice is of the green silk fin- 
ished in the back by a full rosette of the same 
material. The sleeves and upper part of the 
bodice are of the striped gauze, a double ruffle 
of which finishes the neck and borders the el- 
bow sleeves. The latter are composed of two 
full puffs made over undersleeves of green silk. 

The costume worn by the standing figure in 
the same plate is of Henrietta cloth, silk velvet 
and chiffon in different shades of heliotrope. 
The skirt is round, bell shaped and slightly 
over five yards in width. It is trimmed with 
four rows of velvet ribbon of a darker shade 
than the Henrietta cloth. The 
double breasted and has gigot sleeves and ruf- 
fle of velvet. The folded belt and collar are 
also of velvet. The latter is attached to an 
inner vest laid in gathers of mauve bengaline 
covered with chiffon of the same tint. 


bodice is 


The young girl conversing with the youth, 
on page 246, has a charming house gown of 
stripped black and rose gauze worn over a 
black satin slip. The 
made with rounded revers of black satin, the 


cross-over bodice is 
left side crossing to the waist line and fasten- 
ing under a large bow of rose velvet. The 
folded belt is of black satin and the inner vest 
is of rose chiffon with black satin collar ending 
The skirt is full in 
bell shape and has no trimming on the bottom. 


in a rosette at the side. 
The man wears a double-breasted frock coat 
of black cheviot, mixed trousers and a white 
silk cravat tied in a Prince’s knot. 

The dinner gown (page 247) is of pale water- 
green peau de soie, with a mirror white sur- 
face. There is a slight train and much fullness 
in the back of the skirt, which is ornamented 
with embroidery in green, white and gold, in 
a scroll pattern. Near the 
of green velvet, confined here and there with 


hem is a rouleau 
knots of the same material, and higher up in 
the skirt, above the embroidery, are small 
The low 
is drawn to the figure under a corselet, edged 


bows of the same material. bodice 
on both sides by a band of curled green feath- 
ers. The balloon sleeves are of green velvet, 
and there is a bertha of old point lace. The 
bodice is held up by bands of green feathers 
which cross the shoulders. ‘The white 
kled gloves meet the sleeves above the elbows. 
The coiffure is high, and the knot is encir- 
cled with a pale green ribbon, ending in front 
with an aigrette of feathers tipped with emer- 


wrin- 


alds. 

In our plate (page 249) is seen a party of 
equestrians. The officer in the foreground wears 
the uniform of a colonel in the French army. 
In the background, to the right, are two ladies 
conversing. One wears a habit consisting of 
a black cloth skirt, with light tan basque, 
made single-breasted and buttoning nearly to 
the throat. There are small revers opening 
over a black satin stock cravat. The second 
figure is dressed in the regulation tailor made 
habit, which, in this instance, is of dark brown 
cloth, opening in front over a suede waistcoat. 
Both ladies wear black silk hats and tan dog- 
skin gloves ribbed with black. 




















Children’s 
Fashions 
Of to-day. 


This stylish little coat for Girls from 3 to 6 years, is made of French wash Flannel—full double ruffle over the 
shoulders, trimmed with Soutache braid. Colors, old rose and blue—can be washed and look as well as new 
Also made in imported wool fabrics (not washable) ruffles trimmed with narrow satin ribbon. 








The above is one of the many desirable things for Girls in our Cloak 
department, in which will be found the best line of Jackets, Reefers, Gretchens, 
Capes, ete., for all ages to 18 years. 


Illustrations and samples furnished upon application. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street., N. Y. 


Arnold 
Constable & Co. 





Laces, Embrorderies. 
253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. BRI I JAL TROUSSEAUX. 
CORRECT STYLES. New Yor City. & | H ANDKERCHIEFS. 
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The publishers of Scribner’s 
have planned to make the Ex- | “ Dent” and “ Fownes, oe 
Tie . “ Courvoisier’s ” finest SUnDE 
ibition Number as fine an : Syeerk ye stag = 
hibit : si ate “ Courvoisier’s”” CARNOT GLOVE, 

examp Cc ot an 1llustratec —" “ F. c. & F.’s ” Walking Glove. 
zine as can be produced. The | | 
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number of pages will be in- PARASOLS. 
creased nearly one-third. The 
edition requires more than 
200,000 pounds of paper. SUN UMBRELLAS. 


CoacHING  Paraso_s, 


A MIRACLE Broadway & 19th St., 

She was a very stupid maid— | _ ee ‘ 
And hence it came to pass, NEW YORK. 
Once,when she spoke,the neighbors said, : 
Her act threw greatly in the shade 


i lice ail’ Weasel saa HE CHILDREN’S DRESSMAKING 


CO. 10 East 15th Sr., (Profit Sharing) 
Fine Hand Made Infants’ Clothing. 
Coats & Dresses for Children and Young Girls. 


\ STRANGE YOUNG MAN 
SHE: “So you really mean it when 
you say that that young man is a model 
of all the virtues?” 


Hr: “1 certat ao. — _ 
He: “I certainly do.” OTILLON AND DINNER DECORA- 
SHE: “ Doesn’t he find it disagree- TIONS, CHIC NOVELTIES 
Sy "a COLLINS, 
able to be so—so eccentric f Designing Rooms, 28 and 30 W. Twenty-third Street, N.Y. 





ME. ALDINA MONTEVERDE, 
Ropes AND MAnTEAUX, 
295 FirtH AveENUE, New York, 
Takes occasion to announce that her season's styles foi 


coming Spring of *g3 have been received. 
Inspection is invited and satisfaction guaranteed. 


CONDUD 


Takes special 
pleasure in an- 
nouncing that 
importations of 
Spring and Sum- 
mer fabrics for 
Ladies’ wear have 
been received and 
represent hereto- 
fore unequalled 
novelties and tex- 
tile superiority. 

Inspection — is 
invited. Orders 
intrusted, will be 

\ executed with 

_ customary — care 

Yy | y! of our establish- 

Re FX ment. 

Our New Prices Cannot Fait To PLEASE. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


391 FIFTH AVENUE, 


(above 36th Street). 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS & CUFFS. 
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DANTE. PUBENS. ANGELO. += RAF 4AE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical COLLARS and CUFFS 
worn—Try them—You will like them. 
LOOK WELL. FITWELL. 
WEAR WELL. 
Sold for 2§ cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE 
pairs of cuffs. 
A Sample collar and a pair of cuffs sent by mail for SIX 
CENTS, 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
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“< “Fohannis ts unsur passed,” 


—Civil Service Gazette. 
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VoGUE is issued weekly on Saturdays. 

Head Office, 61 Union Place, Southwest Corner of 18th 
Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. Cable address: 
** Vogue, New York."’ 

London. Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris. Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. For foreign 
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order. Other remittances at sender's risk. Single copies 
ten cents. 
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